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of their services; and to relieve them a little, they were allowed partially to
sit on a projection of the seats, which were turned up in the niche for that pur-
pose; but if they grew drowsy, so as to fail to balance themselves, the seat was
so contrived as to slip down, thus bringing the monk to the floor. These
projections on the seat are each and all of them carved with curious devices,
no two alike. The guide showed us one, representing, apparently, the first
quarrel of a new-married couple, wrought with wonderful expression. In-
deed, the artist never failed to bring out his idea in the [183] most striking
manner; as for instance, Satan under the guise of a lion, devouring a sinner
bodily, and again in the figure of a dragon, with a man half-way down his
gullet, the legs hanging out. The carver may not have seen anything grotesque
m this, nor have intended it at all by way of joke; but certainly there would
appear to be a sort of grim mirthfulness in some of the designs. One does not
see why such fantasies should be strewn about the holy interior of a Cathedral,
unless it were intended to contain everything that belongs to the heart of
man, both upward and downward.

In a side aisle of the choir, we saw a tomb, said to be that of the Emperor
Henry Fourth, of Germany, though on very indistinct authority. This is a
square, oblong tomb, carved, and, on one side, painted with bright colors, and
gilded. During a very long period, it was built and plastered into the wall of
the Cathedral, and the exterior side was whitewashed; but, on being removed,
the inner side was found to have been ornamented with gold and color, in the
manner in which we now see it. If this was customary with tombs, it must
have added vastly to the gorgeous magnificence to which the painted windows,
and polished pillars, and [184] ornamented cielings [sic], contributed so much.
In fact, a Cathedral in its fresh estate seems to have been like a pavilion of
the sunset, all purple and gold; whereas now it more resembles deepest and
grayest twilight

Afterwards, we were shown into the ancient Refectory, which is now used
as the City Grammar School, and was furnished with the usual desks and seats
for the boys. In one corner of this large room was the sort of pulpit, or elevated
seat, (with a broken staircase of stone ascending to it,) where one of the
monks used to read to his brethren, while sitting at their meals. The desks were
cut and carved with the scholars' knives, just as they used to be in the school-
rooms where I was a scholar. Thence we passed into the Chapter House; but,
before that, if I rightly remember, we went through a small room, in which
Melville opened a cupboard and discovered a dozen or two of wine-bottles; but
our guide told us that they were now empty, and never were meant for jollity,
having held only sacramental wine. In the Chapter House we saw the library,
some of the volumes of which were antique folios, though most of them might
have fitted other shelves as well as these. There were two dusty and tattered
banners hanging on the wall, belonging to a regiment that was raised in
Cheshire; and the attendant promised to make [185] us laugh by something
that he would tell us about them. The joke was, that these two banners had been